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From Sewel’s History of the People called Quakers. 
LETTER OF SAMUEL CRISP. 


(Concluded from page 218.) 


And now it pleased God to show me, that if I 
would indeed live strictly and holily as becomes 
the gospel, then I must leave the communion of 
the church of England; but knew not yet which 
way to determine myself, nor to what body of 
men I should join, who were more orthodox and 
more regular in their lives. As for the Quakers, 
so called, | was so great a stranger to them, that 
I had never read any of their books, nor do I re- 
member that ever I conversed with any one man 
of that communion in my whole life. I think 
there was one in Foxly, whilst I was curate there; 
but I never saw the man, though I went several 
times te his house on purpose to talk with him, 
and to bring him off from his mad and wild en- 
thusiasm, as I then ignorantly thought it to be.— 
As for that way, I knew it was every where spoken 
against. He that had a mind to appear more witty 
and ingenious than the rest, would choose this for 
the subject of his profane jests and drollery; with 
this he makes sport, and diverts the company; for 
a Quaker is but another name for a fool or a mad- 
man, and was scarce ever mentioned but with 
scorn and contempt. As for drollery, I confess I 
was never any great friend to it; but indeed if all 
was true that was laid to the Quakers’ charge, I 
thought they were some of the worst people that 
ever appeared in the world, and wondered with 
what face they could call themselves christians; 
since | was told they denied the fundamental ar- 
ticles of the holy faith, to which I ever bore the 
highest veneration and esteem; and notwithstand- 
ing I had always lived at the greatest distance from 
that people, and was very zealous in the worship 
of the church of England, and upon all occasions 
would speak very honorably of it, moreover was 
content to suffer some few inconveniences upon 
that account, as thou very well knowest; yet my 
father still looked upom me as inclining to the 
Quakers; and some years ago signified to a friend, 
he was afraid I would beeome an enthusiast; and 
whilst I was at Bungan school, he sent me two 
books to read that were written against the Qua- 
kers, one of which was John Faldo’s: who hath 
been sufficiently exposed for it by William Penn. 

Whilst I lived in London in that private retired 
manner, I was just now speaking of, walking very 
humbly in the sight of God, and having opportu- 
nity to reflect upom my past life, as I had occasion 
to be one day at a bookseller’s shop, I happened 
to cast my eye on Barclay’s works; and having 


heard in the country, that he was a man of great liberally: let u#*not burden ourselves with taking 
account amongst the Quakers, | had a mind to see care for the vanitics and superfluities of it; let us 
what their principles were, and what defence they possess our vessels im sanctification and honor; 
could make for themselves; for sure, thought 1, and as we bring our minds into perfect subjection 
these people are not so silly and ridiculous; nor to the whole will of Ged, so let us bring our body 
maintainers of such horrid opinions, as the author to the most simple and natural way of living; be- 
of the ** Snake,”’ and some others would make us: ing content with the fewest things, never studying 
believe. 1 took Barclay home with me, and I read to gratify our wanton appetites, nor to follow the 
him through in a week’s time, save a little treatise customs and humors of men; but how we may so 
at the end, which I found to be very philosophi- contract our earthly cares and pleasures, that we 
cal, 1 omitted; but however, | soon read enough may bring most glory to God, most health and 
to convince me of my own blindness and igno- peace to our own souls, and do most service to the 
rance in the things of God; there I found a light truth; and if this be our aim, certainly a very small 
to break in upon my mind, which did mightil ly portion of the things of this world will suffice us, 
refresh and comfort me, in that poor, low, and seeing we are christians; we should therefore earn- 
humbled state in which | then was; for indeed 1 estly pursue those things which bring us nearest 
was then, and had been for a considerable time to God, and which are most perfective of human 
before, very hungry and thirsty after righteous- nature: for what is more than a competency, seems 
ness, and therefore 1 received the truth with all to be a burden to a generous philosophical soul, 
readinéss of mind: it was like balm to my soul, which would breathe in a pure vehicle, that so it 
and as showers of rain to the thirsty earth, which may have a quick sense and relish of all blessings, 
is parched with heat and drought. ‘This author both of the superior and inferior worlds. 

laid things down so plainly, and proved them with ‘Thou knowest, my dear friend, that religion is 
such ingenuity and dexterity of learning, and open- a very serious thing, and repentance is a great 
ed the Scriptures so clearly to me, that without! work, and one precious immortal soul is of more 
standing to cavil, dispute, raise argument or ob- worth than ten thousand perishing worlds, with 
jection, or consulting with flesh and blood, | pre- all their pomp and glory; therefore let us take 
sently resigned myself to God; and weeping for courage, and be valiant for the truth upon the 
joy that I had found so great a treasure, I often earth; let us not content ourselves with a name 
thanked him with tears in my eyes for so kind a and profession of godliness; let us come to the life 
visitation of his love, that he was graciously pleas- and power of it; let us not despond of getting the 
ed to look toward me when my soul cried after victory. We have a little strength for God: let 
him; so, though before I was in great doubt and us be faithful to him, and he will give us more 
trouble of mind, not knowing which way to de- strength, so that we shall see the enemy of our 
termine myself, yet now the sua breaking out so peace fall before us, and nothing shall be impossi- 
powerfully upen me. ee clouds were scattered: || ble unto us; | say. sey friend, let us be faithful to 


- 


was now fully satisfied in my own mind which that measure of light and knowledge which Ged 
way | ought to go, and to what body of people I has given us, to be profited and edified by it in a 
should join myself. spiritual life, and as God sees we are diligent and 
So | immediately left the communion of the faithful to work with the strength we have, he 
church of England, and went to Gracechurch- will more and more enlighten us, so that we shall 
street meeting. After 1 had read Barclay, | read see to the end of those forms and shadows of re- 
some other books of that kind, among which was ligion wherein we had formerly lived; but if he 
an excellent piece, though in a small volume, call- sees we are about to take up our rest in those 
ed, ‘* No Cross No Crown.”’ ‘Thus | continued shadows, that we grow cold and indifferent in the 
reading and frequenting meetings for several weeks pursuit of holiness, running out into notions and 
together, but did not let any one soul know what speculations; and have more miud to dispute, and 
I was about. ‘The first man I conversed with was to make a show of learning and subtilty, than to 
George Whitehead, and this was several weeks lead a holy and devout life, then it is just with 
after | began to read Barclay, and frequent their God to leave us in a carnal and polluted state; to 
meetings. By him I was introduced into more continue yet but in the outward court, where we 
acquaintance, and still the further | went, the more may please ourselves with beholding the beauty 
I liked their plainness, and the decency and sim- and ornaments of a worldly sanctuary, and never 
plicity of their conversation. ‘They do not use witness the veil being taken away, and that we are 
the ceremonies and salutations of the church of brought by the bleod of Jesus, into the holiest of 
England, but shake hands freely, and converse to- all, where alone there is true peace with God, and 
gether as brothers aad sisters, that are sprung of rest to the weary soul. I could say much upon 
the same royal seed, and made kings and priests this head, if time or leisure would give leave. 
unto God. OQ, the love, the sweetness, tender- As for a particular answer to thy letter, I have 
ness, and affection | have seen among this people! not time now to give it; and for the present let this 
** By this,” says Christ, ** shall all men know that general answer suffice: and if thou wilt consider 
ye are my dise iples, if ye have love one to an- things in their pure abstracted nature, and not suf- 
other.” ‘* Put on therefore,” says the apostle, (as fer the pre judice of education to sway thee, but in 
the elect of God, holy and beloved,) ** bowels of fear and humility wilt seareh out the truth for thy- 
mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, self, thou wilt find that there needs no other an- 
long-suflering.’ swer to thy letter than what I have already given; 
‘Thus, my dear friend, I have given thee an ac- for by waiting upon God, and diligently seeking 
count of my proceeding on this affair. As to my him, thou wilt find an answer to it in thy own 
bodily state, if thou desirest to know what it is, bosom, and this will be much more full, clear and 
I may acquaint thee that I have my health, as well, satisfactory, than I, or any other man living can 
as ever, and I bless God I have food and raiment pretend to give thee, or any other friend who hath 
sufficient for me, so that I want no outward thing; lovingly written to me; for whom I desire, with all 
and I have the necessaries and conveniencies of life the sincere-hearted in the church of England, that 
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they may come to witness the Almighty power of 
God to save and redeem them from every yoke; | 
and that they may see clearly to the end of those 
things whic h are abolished, and come to the en- 
joyment of spiritu: il and he ave nly things them- 
selves, is the d: iily prayer and deep travail of my 
soul, God knoweth. ‘Tijl 1 can be more particu- 
lar, if thou please thou mayest communicate this 
to them, and let them know that I am well, and 
thank them for their kind letters. Let us remem- 
ber to pray for one another with all fervency, that 
we may stand perfect in the whole will of God, 
Amen, saith my soul. I am thy most affectionate 
friend and servant in Jesus, 
SAMUEL CRISP. 
si o> 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 
(Continued from page 218. 
Valetta, Malta, 2d mo. 12th, 1845. 


Therm. from 51° to 64°—rain and sunshine— 


fresh wind from S. E. 


This morning we visited the Grand Armory, in 
the Governor’s Palace. It consists of a very long 
room, in which is arrayed, in neat and fanciful or- 
der, between 16,000 and 17,000 muskets, and 
proportionate number of other implements of 
bloodshed, comprising a great many that belong- 
ed to the knights of Malia and their enemies.— 
Among them are ancient cross-bows, maces, jave- 
lins, battle-axes, swords, pistols, &c. Among the 
trophies of victory are a variety of very ancient 
and curiously wrought seimitars, pistols, and other 
weapons, that belonged to the Turks: with these 
was a part of the coat of a Turkish commander, 
named Dragut, who was famous for his courage 
and his cruelty, It appears that when he wore 
the coat he had it scented with musk, and though 
he was slain nearly 300 years ago the perfume ts 
still stong! ‘There was also here a very singular 
cannon made of tarred rope bound around a thin 
lining of sheet copper, and covered with a coat of 
plaster on the outside: it was taken from the ‘Turks 
during one of their attacks on the city of Rhodes, 
many years ago. Itis about five feet long and 
two inches in calibre. Within a few years its 
strength has been tested and found still sufficient 
to withstand an ordinary discharge of gunpowder. 
There is also in this collection a great many speci 
mens of ancient armour of curious workmanship, 
and some of them of vast strength and weight.— 
One suit that was pointed out to us would require 
a man to be about seven feet in height and of cor- 
responding bulk to fill it. ‘The weight of the hel- 
met alune was thirty pounds. Another that be- 
longed to the Grand Master Wignacourt, (who 
lived about 200 years ago,). was of fine polished 
steel and inlaid throughout with gold. 

A recent writer closes his description of this 
room by the following appropriate remarks: 

‘*'The man of reflection cannot fail to be affect- 
ed with the variety of ambition, as he examines 
these relics of the pomp of by-gone years, Is 
this all that remains of so much anxiety and love 
of power? How mean are these ostentatious 
methods of bribing the vote of Fame, and purchas- 
ing a litle posthumous renown! How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished! 
Of the one it may be said, 


* A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 
*Tis all thou art and all the proud shall be,’ 


while the other serves for the decoration of a 


palace, and the momentary entertainment of a 
passing stranger.” ; 

The history of these knights is even a still more 
striking commentary upon the vanity of ambition 
and the perishableness and emptiness of worldly 
honors. ‘They commenced with no prouder a 
profession than that of nursing the sick in an hos- 


pital of Jerusalem. ‘Their piety and benevolence 
gained them the respect and the praise of the great 
and the powerful. From these they likewise 
until, 
me rich and proud.— 
The 


sword offered the readiest means of gratifying this 


ceived pay for their good deeds, from being 


poor an d humb le, the y bec: 
With prosperity and pride came ambition. 
lust, and they neglected the 
up wound 


' kind oflice of binding 
s and saving life, for the cruel trade of 
inflicting the one and destroying the other. ‘They 
became at length as powerful as warriors as they 
had been efficient as nurses—the world rang with 
their renown, and almost every kingdom of Europe 
did them homage. Kings were chosen from their 
ranks, and a city of palaces erected for their habita- 
tion. Now their kings are dust; their kingdom in 
the hands of ** infidel’? enemies; their city and 
palaces filled with strangers, and their number, 
once a host, is reduced to a few old men who are 
rather pitied than respected or feared, and of whom 
only two are left on this island to tell the story of 
their former greatness. One of these we frequent- 
ly in the street, walking slowly 

parently 
and busy « 


see along, ap- 
unheeding and unheeded by the mixed 

‘rowd that throng his way. His frame 
is large and bespeaks former strength, but it 
now bent under its burden of years. His features 
are also large, and his countenance has nothing of 
the spirit in it that we are apt to fancy as belong- 
ing to these men of the word. 


Is 


His dress is co: irse, 
and has no mark upon it, to indicate his rank, ex- 
cept a silver cross, (much like a star with eight 
points,) worn upon his breast. His companion, 
I believe, is never seen in public, and both, in the 
course of nature, must very soon yield to that sin- 
gle-handed foe against whom all the steel of their 
once mighty tribe has proved insufficient to defend 


them, 


19th. Therm. from 48° to 62°—clear and fine— 
wind S. W., gentle. 


We made an excursion to-day to Casal Crendi 
and the neighborhood, in a baroueche. ‘I'he road 
is rough and narrow most of the way to the village, 
which is situated not far from the S. E. coast of 
the island, and distant from Valetta about six miles. 
Before reaching it we passed several other Casals, 
all exhibiting a character similar to each other, and 
to the other villages of the island,—each having a 
stupendous and highly ornamented stone chure h, 
with dome, towers, ¢ lock and bells, and abundance 
of statues of saints and apostles outside, and rich 
paintings and silver ornaments within,—streets so 
narrow thai two carriages cannot pass in many of 
them,—houses all of stone of one kind and color, 
and looking as comfortless as the absence of fur- 
niture and the presence of dirt could well make 
them,—dand people miserably poor and furnishing 
crowds of beggars of both sexes and all ages, who 
follow strangers with a pertinacity that no threats 
or persuasions can overcome. Many of the houses 
ive low, though all of at least two stories. 
every one appeared to have its 
sowe ape or situation—some 
niche in the wall outside, some on the roof, and 
at the corner. ‘Those who could not or 

not afford a solid one of stone contented 
themselves with the picture on paper or canvass, 
By the road sides, between the villages, are like- 
wise numerous large stone crosses, or small chap- 
els, where the way-faring man may pay his de- 
votions to the Virgin and ask for her protection 
during his journey. On occasions of emergency 
r, either by sea or land, it is considered, 
I believe, that she is the power to be appealed to 
before any other; and in the Mariners’ 


Almost 
saint attached in 
inside, some in a 


sh 


some 


would 


or dange 


church in 


Valetta there are accordingly more tokens of grati- 
tude to her, for signal deliverances from shipwreck, 


than either to ** the Father” or ** the Son.’’ These 
tokens consist of paintings representing ships in 
, with the ** Mother of God,” as she is 


cistress 


called, looking down upon the scene of danger 
**to sull the tempest and calm the troubled waves;”’ 
or gifts of watches and other pieces of jewelry 
that the poor sailor in his fright has vowed to be- 
stow upon the church if he was permitted to sur- 
vive, 

Near Crendi is a very singular depression in 
earth, called 7al Makluba, 


tention of visitors, 


which attracts the at- 
After leaving our carriage we 
were conducted to it by a woman who m we eu- 
gaged as our guide, and by a number of 
who were anxious to serve us as guides, porters 
to carry our coats, umbrellas, &c.. or beggars— 
anything whereby they could obtain a few pence 
from us. ‘They could not, any of them, speak 
English, but notwithstanding, kept up an inces- 
sant chatter about the wonders of the place we 
were going to visit, entirely regardless whether 
we understood a word of w hs it they were saying 
or not. On arriving at the place, we were shown 
the entrance to a steep, time-worn, rude stairway 
that led 130 feet down into the cavity. We found 
these stairs so dilapidated as to make great caution 
necessary in descending them, and a part of our 
company declined doing so. About half way to 
the bottom, and situated along side of the stairs 
in the perpendicular eliff, was a large cistern part- 
ly filled with erystal water—it is said to be lined 
with asphaltam, ‘and very ancient. On reaching 
the bottom, we found about half an acre of level 
ground that is called a garden, but whose only 
pretensions to such a title consists in a few al- 
mond, fig, and other small trees, and a variety of 
wild plants growing to all appearance quite un- 
controlled by the hand cultivation. ‘The al- 
mond and many of the small plants were in bloom, 
and certainly not the less beautiful for having been 
indebted for their training to dame Nature alone. 
‘The walls of this singular garden are of rough and 
broken rocks, quite perpendicular, and of the 
height (130 feet) before named. One peculiarity 
of the place is, that parts of it ean never receive 
the direct rays of the sun, and yet vegetation 
flourishes there equally well as in the other parte. 
The word ** Makluba’ siguifies overturned, and 
tradition says that a dong, very, very long time 
ago there stood a village ov this spot, the inliabit- 
ants of which became so wicked that, like those 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, they drew on themselves 
the signal displeasure of the Almighty , who caus- 
ed the earth to open and swallow up both them 
and their cily together. ‘The land for two or three 
miles around this spot gradually descends toward 
it, so as to give the idea, that in consequence of 
some violent convulsion of nature, or other cause, 
there has been a very extensive sinking, of which 
this cavity was the centre. ‘Tradition also adds, 
that there was but one person of the town saved, 
and that was a virtuous woman, who at the time 
was at prayers in a church which stands on the 
brink of the precipice, and that this church was 
likewise the only building that was not destroyed. 


D. J. G. 


' others 


——_—_——_+0-0-2 > 
THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS 
(Continued from page 211) 

III. From this dreary picture of the miseries 
of war, I turn to another branch of the subject. 

War is utterly ineffectual to secure or advance 
the object at which it aims. ‘The misery which 
it excites, contributes to no end, helps to establish 
no right, and therefore, in no respect determines 
justice between the contending nations. 

The fruitlessness and vanity of war appear in 
the results of the great wars by which the world 
has been lacerated. After long struggle s,in which 
each nation has inflicted and received incalculable 
injury, peace has been gladly obtained on the 
basis of the condition of things before the war— 
Status ante Bellum. \.et me refer for an exam- 
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ple to our last war with Great Britain, the pro- history. It is less discerns d, perhay Ss, In the con- Such were the restraints on the royal authority, 

i 5 . , < . . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 

fessed object of which was to obtain from the lat- flict of large masses, than of individuals, though that this Ordinance was confined in its operation 

ter Power a renunciation of her claim to impress equally present in both. Llow capriciously the to the demesnes of the King; and did not extend 
| 


our seamen. ‘The greatest number of American wheel turned when the fortunes of Rome were to those of the barons and feudatories of the realm. 


seamen ever officially alleged to be compulsorily staked on the combat between the Horatiit and But where the power of St. Louis did not reach 
: ) { ; 
serving in the British navy was about eight bun- Curiatii, and who, at one time, could have augured there he labored by his ex imple, his influence 


dred. ‘Io overturn this injustice, the whole coun- that the single Horatius, with his two slain bro- and his express intercession. He treated with 
try was doomed for more than three years to the thers on the field, would have over; powered the many of the great vassals of the crown, and 
accursed blight of war. Our commerce was driven three living enemies? induced them to renounce this unnatural usage. 


from the seas; the resources of the land were sut the most interesting illustration is to be Though for many ye later France continued 
drained by taxation: villages on the Canadian found in the history of the priv ile Wars, and par- in some parts to be vexed by it, still its over- 
. ] ‘ . , : " . 7 

frontier were laid in ashes; the metropolis of the ticul itly of the jud licial combat, or of (rial by bat- throw commenced with the Ordinance of St. 


Republic was captured, and gaunt distress raged ¢/e, in the dark ages. The object proposed in Louis. 
every where within our borders. Weary with these cases was precisely the professed object of Ilonor and blessings attend the name of this 


this rude trial, our Government appointed Com- modern war, the determination of justice. Did truly Christian King; who submitted all his ae- 


missioners to treat for Peace, under these instruc- time permit, it woul d be interesting and instruc-'tions to the Heaven-descended sentiment of duty; 


tions,—** Your first duty will be to conclude tive to trace the curious analogies between this who began a long and illustrious reign by re- 
eace with Great Britain, and you are authorized early ordeal by battle, child of superstitions and nounecing and restoring a portion of the conquests 


D 
to do it, in case you obtain a satisfactory stipula- brute force, and the great ordeal of war. Like the of his predecessor, saying to those about him, 
tion against Impressment, one which shall secure other ordeals, by burning ploughshares, by hold- whose souls did not ascend to the height of his 
under our flag protection to the crew. If this ing hot iron, by dipping the hand in hot water or m ality, ‘* I know that the predecessors of the 
encroachment of Great Britain is not provided hot oil, they are all a presumptuous appeal to King of England have lost by the right of con- 
against, the United States have appealed to arms Providence, under an apprehension and a hope, quest the land which I hold; and the land which 
in vain.’ Afterwards, despairing of extorting that Heaven will give the victory to him who has I give him, I do not give because I am bound to 
from Great Britain a relinquishment of the un- the right. ‘The monstrous usage of trial by battle him or his heirs, but to put love between my 
righteous claim, and foreseeing only an accumula- prevailed in the early modern centuries throughout children and his children, who are cousin-ger- 
tion of calamities from an inveterate prosecution Europe; it was a part of the common law of mans; and it seems to me that what I thus give, 
of the war, our Government directed their nego- ee and though it fell into desuetude, over- [ employ to good purpose!’’ Honor to him who 
tiators, in concluding a Treaty of Peace, ‘fo ruled | yy the advancing spirit of civilization, still, never gr: isped by force or cunning any new acqui- 
omit any stipulation on the subject of impress- to the disgrace of the English law, it was not le- sition; i tot never sought advantage from the tur- 
ment.” ‘The instructions were obeyed, and the gislatively abolished, until in 1817 the right to it moils and dissentions of his neighbors, but studied 
Treaty that once more restored to us the blessings had been distinetly claimed in Westminster Hall. to allay them; who, first of Christian Princes, 
of Peace, which we had rashly cast away, and Abraham Thornton, on appeal against him for mur- rebuked the spirit of war, saying to those who 
which the country hailed with an intoxication of der, when brought into court, pleaded as follows: would have him profit by the dissentions of his 
joy, contained no allusion to the subject of im- ** Not guilty, and I am ready to defend the sume neighbors, ** Blessed are the Peace-makers;’’ who 
pressment, nor did it provide for the surrender of by my body;’ ’ and thereupon taking off his glove, abolished trial by battle throughout his dominions; 
a single American sailor detained in the service of he threw it upon the Goer of the court. ay ie who aimed to do justice to all his ary e, and to 
the British navy, and thus, by the confession of appellant did not choose to submit to this trial, and all neighbors, and in the extremity of his last ill- 
our own Government, ‘*the United States had abandoned his proceedings. In the next session ness, on the sickening sands of Peale, among the 
appealed to arms IN VAIN.” of Parliament, ¢rial by battle was abolished in bequests of his spirit, enjoined on his son and 

All this is the natural result of an appeal to England. The Attorney General, on introducing successor, **in maintaining justice, to be inflexi- 
war in order to establish justice. Justice implies the Bill for this purpose, remarked, that “if the ble and loyal, neither turning to the right hand or 
the exercise of the judgment in the determination party had persevered he had no doubt the legisla- left.’ 





of right. Now war not only supersedes the ture would have felt it their imperious duty to ‘The history of the trial by battle will illustrate 
judgment, but delivers over the results to superi- interfere and pass an ex post facto law, to prevent and bring home to your minds the chances of war, 
ority of foree, or to chance. so degrading a spectacle from taking place.” and the consequent folly and wickedness of sub- 


Who can measure before-hand the currents of ‘To an early monarch of France belon 
the heady fight? In common language we speak honor of first interposing the royal aut! 


s the mitting any question to its arbitrament. As we 
: ity, for revert to those early periods in which it prevailed, 
of the chances of battle; and soldiers, whose lives the entire suppression within his ‘uriedict ion of our minds are impressed by the barbarism which 


are devoted to this harsh calling, yet speak of it this impious usage, so universally adopted, so we behold; we recoil, with horror, from the awful 
asagame. ‘The Great Captain of our age, who dear to the nobility, and so profoundly rooted in subjection of justice to brute force; from the impi- 


r 
rit 


seemed to chain victory to his chariot wheels, in the institutions of the Feudal-Age. And here let ous profanation of the character of God in deem- 
a formal address to his officers, on entering Rus- me pause with reverence, as | mention the name ing him present in these outrages; from the moral 
sia, says: *‘ In war fortune has an equal share of St. Louis, a prince, whose unenlightened errors degradation out of which they sprang, and which 
with abilitv in procuring suecess.”’ The mighty may find € asy condemnation in our age of lare r they perpetu ted; we involve ourselves in our 


victory of Marengo, the accident of an accident, toleration and wider knowledge, but whose firm self-complacent virtue, and thank God that we are 


wrested unc xpectedly at the close of the day from and upright soul, whose exalied sense of pane not as these men, that ours is, inde ed, in age of 
a foe, who at an earlier hour was successful, must whose fatherly regard for the hi: ippiness of his peo- light, while theirs was an age of dar s! 
have taught him the uncertainty of war. After- ple, whose respect for the rights of others, whose Sut are we aware that this monstrous aa im- 
wards, in the bitterness of his spirit, when his conscience void of offence before God and man, pious usage, W » our enlightened reason so 
immense forces had been shivered, and his tri- make him foremost among Christian rulers, the justly condemns in the cases of individuals is 
umphant eagles driven back with broken wing, he highest example for a Christian prince or a Chiris- openly avowed our own country, and by the 
exclaimed, in that remarkable conversation re- tian people. He was of conscience all-compact, other countries of the earth, as a proper mode of 
eorded by the Abbé de Pradt: ** Well! this is subjecting all that he did to the single and exe lelermining justice tween them? Be upon our 
war. High in the morning—low enough at night. sive test of moral rectitude, disregarding all con- heads and upor rage the judgment of barbar- 
From a triumph to a fall is often but a step.” siderations of worl lly advantage, all fear of ism, which we pronounce upon those that have 
The military historian of the Peninsular cam- worldly consequences. gone before! At this moment, in this period of 
paign, says: ‘* For/ane always asserts her suprem-,; His soul, thus tremblingly sensitive to ques- light, when the noon-day sun of civilization seems, 
acy in war, and often from a slight mistake, such tions of right, was shocked by the judicial combat. to the contented souls of many, to be standing 
disastrous consequences flow, that in every age In his sight it was asin thus fo fempt God, by still in the Heavens, as upon Gibeon, the rela- 
and in every nation the uncertainty of wars has demanding of him a miracle, whenever judgment tions between nations are governed by the same 
been proverbial;”’ and again, in another place, in was to be pronounce d. In 1260 he assembled a rules of barbarous, brutal force, which once pre- 
considering the conduct of Wellington, he says: parliament, where he issued an ordinance, to take vailed between viduals The dark ages have 
‘A few hours delay, an aecident, a turn of fortune effect throughout the royal dominion, in which he not passed away; Erebus and black night, born of 
and he would have been foiled! aye! but this is expressly says: “ We forbid to all persons Chaos, still brood over the earth; nor shall we 
war, always dangerous and uncertain, an ever throughout our dominions the trial by battle: hail the clear day, until the mighty hearts ol the 
rolling wheel and armed with seythes.”? And an 1, instead of batties, we establish proofs by nations shall be touched, as those of chil lren, and 
can an intelligent man look for justice to an ever- witnesses; and we do not take away the other the whole earth, individuals and nations alike, 
rolling wheel armed with scythes? good and loyal proofs which have been used in shall acknowledge one and the same rule of Right 
The character of war, as dependent uponjour lay courts tothisday. * *° * AND THESE Who has told you, fond man! to regard that as 


} 9 } } h is 


chance, might be illustrated from every page of BATTLES WE ABOLISH IN OUR DOMINIONS FOREVER . glory when performed by a nation, whicn | 
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condemned as a crime and a barbarism, when 
committed by an individual? In what vain con- 
ceit of wisdom and virtue do you find this incon- 
gruous morality? Where is it declared that God, 


who is no respecter of persons, is a respecter of 


multitudes? Whence do you draw these partial 
laws of a powerful and impartial God? Man is 
immortal; but States are mortal. 
destiny than States. Shall States be less amena- 
ble to the great moral laws? Each individual is 
an atom of the mass. Must not the mass be like 
the individuals of which it is composed? Shall 
the mass do what individuals may not do? No. 
The same moral laws which govern individuals 
govern masses, as the same laws in nature prevail 
over large and small, controlling the fall of an 
apple and the orbits of the planets. It was the 
beautiful discovery of Newton that gravity is a 
universal property of matter, a law obeyed by 
every particle in reference to every other partic le, 
and connecting the celestial mechanism with ter- 
restial phenomena. So the Rule of Right, which 
binds the single individual, binds two or three 
when gathered together—binds conventions and 
congregations of men—binds villages, towns and 
cities—binds states, nations and empires—clasps 
the whole human family in its seven-fold embrace; 
nay more, 
Beyond the flaming bonds of place and time, 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 

it binds the angels of Heaven, the Seraphim, full 
of love, the Cherubim, full of knowledge; above 
all, it binds, in self-imposed bonds, a just and om- 
nipotent God. It of this, and not of any 
earthly law, that Hooker speaks in that magnifi- 
cent period which sounds like an anthem; ** O! 
law no less can be said, than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world; all things in Heaven and in earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, the 
greatest as not exempted from her power; both. 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniform consent admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 

We are struck with horror and our hair stands 
on end, at the report of a single murder; we think 
of the soul that has been hurried to its final ac- 
count; we seek the murderer; and the law puts 
forth all its energies to secure his punishment. 
Viewed in the clear light of truth, what is war 
and battle but organized murder; murder of malice 
afore-tiought; in cold blood; through the opera- 
tion of an extensive machinery of crime; with 
innumerable hands; at incalculable cost of money; 
through subtle contrivances of cunning and skill; 
or by the savage, brutal assault? Was not the 
Scythian right, when he said to Alexander,— 
“Thou boastest, that the only design of thy 
marches is to extirpate robbers; thou thyself art 
the greatest robber in the world.”” Among us one 
class of sea-robbers is hanged as pirates; another 
is hailed with acclamation: 


is 


Ille erucem sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema. 


It was amidst the thunders which made Sinai 
tremble, that God declared; **‘Thou shalt not 
kill;’? and the voice of these thunders, with this 
commandment, has been prolonged to our day in 
the echoes of Christian churches. What mortal 
shall restrain the application of these words? 
Who on earth is empowered to vary or abridge 
the commandments of God? Who shall presume 
to declare, that this injunction was directed, not 
to nations, but to individuals only; not to many 
but to one only; that one man may not kill, but 
that many may; that it is forbidden to each indi- 
vidual to destroy the life of a single human being, 
but that it is not forbidden to a nation to cut off 
by the sword a whole people? 

When shall the St. Louis of the nations arise? 
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He has a higher and man! 


the Christian ruler or Christian people, who shall | 


proclaim to the whole earth, that henceforward 
forever the great trial by battle shall cease; that 
itis the duty and policy of nations to establish 
love between each other; aud ull respects, at 
all times, towards all persons, as well their own 
people, as the people of other lands, to be gov- 
erned by the sacred rules of right, as between man 
May God speed the coming of that day! 
lo be continued. 


+ weer 
RELIGION. 


Oh, wide they wander from the path of truth, 
Who paint Religion with a brow of glooni; 
Her step is buoyant with unfading youth, 


IJer features radiant with immortal bloom. 


In life’s gay morning 


5? 


Of pleasure dances through each burning vein, 


when the crimson tide 


She leads, with guardian ca 


g re, her charge aside, 


From the broad passage of undying pain. 


And when the fleeting joys of time are past, 
And dark despondence on the spirit preys, 
She bid 


3 with holy hope, the suff’rer cast 


7 bright egions, | confiding gaze 
o brighter regions, fis conhdaing gaze. 
From vulgar joys, from low debasing cares, 
*Tis her’s alone the sinking soul to save, 
lor her its sweetest smile creation wears, 


For her no horrors has the yawning grave. 


No; should this scene in headlong ruin close, 


Each shatter’d planet from its orbit move; 
She 


The 


would not tremble, for full well she knows 


arm is near her of unbounded love. 
——_—_—_—_—_+ 32 »——_______ 
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Teach us true self-denial—we who seek 
lo pluck the mote out of our brother’s creed, 
Till Charity’s forgotten plant doth ask 
The 


And weigh the doctrine, while the spirit scapes— 


water-drop, and die. With zeal we watch 
And in the carving of our cummin seeds, 


Our metaphysical hair S| littings, fail 
To note the orbit of that star of love 


Which never sets. 


Yes, even the heathen tribes, 
Who, from our lips amid the chaos dark, 
First heard the “ fiat !ux” and joyous cams 
Like Lazarus from his tomb, do wildered ask 


What guide to follow; for tl men 


ey see the 
They took for angels, warring in their paths 

For Paul and for Apollgs, till they lose 

The certainty that they are “one in Christ,” 

That simple clue, which, through life’s labyrinth leads 
To Heaven's gate. 


Each ditfering sect, whose base 

Is on the same pure word, doth strictly scan 
Its neighbors superstructure—point and arch— 
suttress and turret; till the hymn of praise, 
That, from each temple should go up to God 
All Christendom 
Is one continued burnishing of shields, 
So the heat 
Of border warfare checks salvation’s way ; 


Sinks in the critic’s tone. 
And putting on of armour. 


The free complexion of another’s thought 
Doth militate against him, and those shades 
Of varying opinion and belief, 

Which, sweetly blended with the skill of love, 
Would make the picture beautiful, are blamed 
As features of deformity. 


We toil to controvert, to argue, to defend, 
Camping amidst imaginary foes, 
And visioned heresies. E’en brethren deem 


A name of doctrine, or a form of words, 


NCER. 


A dense partition-wall,—though Christ hath said, 


“See that ye love each other.” 


So come forth,— 
Ye who have safest kept that Saviour’s law 
Green as a living germ within your souls, 
Followers of the Lamb! Stand meekly forth, 
And, with the gentle panoply of love, 
Persuade the christian churches to recal 
Their wasted energies, and concentrate 
In one bright focal point their quenchiless zeal: 
Till, from each region of the darkened globe, 
The everlasting gospel’s glorious wing 


Shall wake the nations to Jehovah’s praise. 
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School Education—Its Effects on Sociely.— 
The extraordinary degree of attention which has 
of late years been bestowed on the subject of edu- 
cation has led many persons, who hail with satis- 
faction whatever promises well to the happiness 
of mankind, to anticipate future results of the most 
favorable character to society 


in a civil, moral, 


and religious point of view. Whether these fond 
expectations are to be realized to the extent to 
which they are indulged, it is perhaps only the 
province of time to determine; but we may be 
permitted to offer a few suggestions on this point, 
leaving it to our readers to decide for themselves 
how far our observations are founded in truth and 
reason. 


It must be admitted that mere book-learning 
constitutes a-small, and but a very small part of 


education; independent of other and higher infla- 
ences, it goes but a very litthe way towards the for- 


mation of sound, virtuous character. 


A man may 
have run through the wh: le eircle of the seiences; 
he may have amassed learning of every kind, but 
if he has had no other aim than to distinguish 
himself, or to gratify his thirst for knowledge, he 
will probably have neglected the higher interests 
of his being, and consequently have fallen short 

his duty to God and man as a moral, 
Many of this 
nature might readily be adduced, of men who have 


social, 
and accountable agent. instances 
trod the loftiest courts, and who have presided 
with the highest applause in the temple of science, 
who have overlooked the claims of morality, and 
upon whose conduct the power of Divine truth 
seems scarcely to have exercised an influence. 
We will not deny that the pursuits of science are 
on the whole favorable to the development of the 
better qualities of our nature; but the learning of 
the schools, unaccompanied by sound moral and 
religious influences, often renders men more pro- 
lific of schemes of mischief, and by this means 
gives them the power of inflicting the greater evil 
,on society. Who have ineulcated the most erro- 
‘neous doctrines in morals and re ligion? Who 
have defended, with all the strength of their learn- 
ing and eloquence, the various mal-practices which 
have disgraced human nature, and, in many cases, 
almost obliterated the 
mind? 


Divine image from the 


Among those who have given their coun- 


‘tenance and support to iniquity in its multiform 
ishapes, has not a large number been of those who 

































































have been regarded as amongst the learned, the 
refined, and the thoroughly well bred? It is true 
that talents and erudition have frequently been 
consecrated to the cause of virtue, of morality, and 
religion; but alas! how often have they been pros- 
tituted to other and very different purposes. All 
this, it must be admitted, argues nothing against 
the cause of science; neither is it our intention to 
show that a large share of school learning is neces- 
sarily an evil, and only capable of inflicting injury 
on mankind. We believe it may be rendered an 
instrument of great good, and therefore deeply 
regret that it should have been so often abused 
and misapplied. 


“Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
” 
, 


Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros 
isa well known adage of the schools which has 
received the ready assent of all readers, and which 
means, ** That the diligent study of the liberal 
sciences softens the manners; nor suffers them 
to remain ferocious.” Perhaps this, taken in its 
literal acceptation, embraces all that the kind of 
knowledge here alluded to is capable of perform- 
ing. It may give, and no doubt does give, an 
external gloss or polish to the manners; but all 
this may exist, and yet the individual upon whom 
those accomplishments have fallen, may be in a 
great degree, destitute of moral principle, and have 
but little taste or relish for the higher and more 
refined attainments of religion. ‘There is in fact 
no absolute, no necessary connexion between the 
knowledge that is acqu‘-ed at school, and a just 
sense and appreciation of our moral and religious 
duties. ‘The profound mathematician is frequently 
too mugh occupied with his theorems and propo- 
sitions, and his abstruse speculations, to allow him- 
self due time for any other kind of mental pursuit. 
The classical student is too busy in poring over 
his Horace, his Virgil, and his Homer, and 
thence insensibly imbibing lessons for his future 
government averse to sound moral restraint, to 
devote any share of his attention to the gentle and 
uncompulsory calls of piety and religion. ‘The 
votary of natural science, while he inquires with 
curious eye into the works of creation, and notices 
the varied phenomena on every hand—while with 
a profound penetration he discovers the general 
laws that govern and control the actions of the 
immense bodies which roll through space, too 
seldom raises his mind beyond the physical scene 
that lies before him to the contemplation of that 
Almighty Being who is the author, supporter and 
regulator of all these things. It must be evident, 
therefore, to every serious and reflecting mind that 
if we look for the moral regeneration of society 
solely to the diffusion of intellectual knowledge, 
we are doomed to bitter disappointment, and that 
other fruits than those which we now confidently 
anticipate will be presented to our astonished 
vision. We will reserve further remarks on this 
subject to a future number. 

eo leaiti 
To our Correspondents.—We are obliged to 
our friends who have occasionally furnished us 
with selected articles for our columns, and would 
request a continuance of their favors in this line. 


lo our young friends and others who have sup- 
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plied us with original communications, we tender 
our acknowledgments, and we would encourage 
them to a further exercise of their pens in our be- 
half. 
Se titan 

To our Friends and Subscribers.—While we 
have cause to feel encouraged by the increasing 
evidences of approbation which we have received 
from various quarters, we believe that more active 
exertion on the part of Friends who are favorable 


to our undertaking, is especially necessary in 


order to place the Intelligencer on a solid and per- T 


manent footing. From facts that have recently 
come to our knowledge, we find that many 
Friends and others who, when applied to, promptly 
subscribed to this work, were, up to that moment, 
actually unaware of the existence of a periodical 
We are 
necessarily led to conclude that Friends in their 


devoted to the interests of our Society. 


several neighborhoods might greatly assist us in 


promoting the knowledge and circulation of the | 


publication in which we are engaged. We know 
that there are some Friends (and their numbers 
may be considerable) who look upon our labors 
with distrust, fancying that the pages of the work 
may be devoted to objects inconsistent with our 
religious principles. We do not blame those who 
thus think. We admit there is danger on this 
hand, but we trust that time will dissipate these 
impressions, and convince those who entertain a 
prejudice on this account, that their fears are with- 
out foundation. We believe that the Intelligencer 
may be rendered a vehicle by means of which 
much useful information may be diffused through-| 
out the community in relation to our religious tes- 
timonies. ‘There exists a greater degree of igno- 
rance in this respect than many are inclined to 
believe; and much remains to be done in order to 
enlighten and disabuse the public mind with 
regard to the nature of our principles. With 
these remarks, we would renew our request to 
our friends to use more earnest endeavors to ex- 
tend the circulation of the lotelligencer among our 
members and others in their respective neighbor- 
hoods. 


sooo 

Library Association of Friends. —Under this 
lead a mistake occurred in our last number, owing 
to an error in the manuscript copy. The library 
is open on 4th and 7th day evenings and on 7th 
day afternoons of each week, and not on 5th day 
evenings as stated in last week’s paper. 


-<7ofeor — — 


We have received a communication signed R. 


[t contains some interesting views, but in its pre-| 


sent state we fear it would not be suitable for our 
columns, ‘The style is too diffuse, and uncon- 
If the writer would take the trouble to 
revise and condense his article, it might be ren- 
dered eligible for publication. 


nected. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Franklin Institute—The Annual Exhibition of the 





Franklin Institute, long and deservedly regarded as one of 


the noblest institutions of our country, will commence on 
the 21st, at ten o’clock, A. M., and will continue until the 
close of the month. The rooms will be open for the recep- 
tion of goods on the 17th, 18th and 20th. All goods intend- 
ed for competition, must be deposited before 10 A. M., on 


the 2ist. The display this year is likely to be full of inter- 
est, and well calculated to excite admiration. 


The late rains have caused quite a freshet in the Dela- 
ware. ‘The lowlands in the neighborhood of Bordentown 
have been overflowed. ‘The like has not occurred for many 
years at this season of the year. F 


The water in the Hudson river, at Albany, N. Y., on the 
evening of the 12th, was up to the tops of the wharves, in 
consequence of heavy rains in that vicinity. 


Ohio River —At Wheeling, on 11th inst., the river had 
seven feet of water in the channel, rising At Pittsburg, 
on the same day, there were seven and a half feet of water 
in the channel, rising. 


This appears to be the age of manufactures. Even the 

lurks are determined to compete w th other nations. A 

letter-writer from Constantinople says that during the last 

year 300,000 pounds sterling have been invested in large 
' 


actories. Nearly one million and a half of dollars are al- 


eady invested in cotton and woollen manulactures. The 


= 


Sultan has established, at his own expense, works to mine 
coal and make iron, on the borders of tle Black Sea. 


The Fish of 1845.—This year will long be remembered 
for sou pec iliarities attending the fish of our waters.— 
Whether owing to a protracted drought, or other causes, 
fish heretofore found only im salt water have penetrated far 


up our inland streams. For instance, seals have been caught 


is high up as Rancocas, in the Delaware, and boys have 
ught crabs at the wharves of Philadelphia, a thing un- 
d of before In the west, too, the fish have been in- 


dulging in like vagaries, 


Salting Meat in a Few Minutes.—A patent has been se- 
cured for salting meat in a few minutes. The meat is plac- 


ed in an iron vessel, and the air .s then exhausted from the 


vessel by an air pump, and the brine let in from another 
vessel, This again is drawn off by an air pump, and new 
brine injected by a forcing pump, so that the meut is cured 


in fifteen minutes. 


4 New Furnace.—The Henry Clay furnace, one of the 
largest class, for making anthracite iron, situated at the 
base of the Neversink Mountain, Pa., and owned by Messrs. 
Eckert & Brother, has recently been put in operation. It 
turns out weekly from 70 to 75 tons of the best foundry 
iron, 


The Mormons have agreed to remove from Illinois in the 
spring, provided a satisfactory arrangement of their proper- 
ty can be made. 

William Penn, a great-grand-son of the founder of Penn- 

’ 


syivania, it is steted, died su the 17th ultime. in London, 
} 


in his 70th year. 

Remarkable Change of Climate in Iccland.—M. Gaymard 
read to the French Academy of Sciences, at one of their 
recent meetings, a letter which he had received from Roy- 
kiavik, in Iceland, informing him that for one entire year 
there had been beautiful weather in that island, and searce- 
ly any winter. The summer of 1844, and as much of the 
present surmmer as had passed, have been delightful. The 
ineadows are in the finest possible state, and the fisheries 
highly productive. 


Wonderful Spring.—There is an extraordinary spring of 


water in Miseouri, about fifty miles north of Bateville, which 
has been sounded to the depth of 500 feet without reaching 
the bottom. One of the State Boundary Line Commissioners 
describes it as rising in the western extremity of a basin 
from a cavity nearly circular, about 50 yards in diameter, 


ind of a depth hitherto unfathomed, ‘The water flows with 


but little variation in quantity throughout the year. The 
quantity is estimated to be from 20,000 to 30,000 cubic feet 
per minute. ‘The fall is rapid, amounting in the distance 
of a half mile to 12 or 15 feet. 


_——- +77+ or — 


A new and novel branch of business has re- 
cently been commenced by some of our enterpris- 
ing builders, the manufacture of portable cottages 
for the south and west. 1 saw three of these cot- 
tages on Fourth street the other day, which were 
intended for the Nashville market. ‘They are 
about twelve feet wide by twenty long, and are 
divided into two apartments. ‘They are con- 
structed chiefly of panel work, so that they can be 
taken to pieces for transportation, and put up 
again with little trouble. ‘They cost at the yard 
of the builder $200. It is said that a saving of 
near 50 per cent. can be made by emigrants going 
south or west by buying cottages here, instead of 
purchasing lumber and building when they arrive 
at their places of destination; and the manufacture 
of these cottages promises to become an extensive 
branch of business in our city. —Cincinnali paper. 
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From the American Journal of Science 


NITED STATES 


and Arts. 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


(Contiued from page 216. 


‘It may be inferred that the line of perpetual 
congelation exists in lower latitude in some 
parts of the southern hemisphere than in others. 
The icy barrier retreats several degrees to the 
south of the Antaretic Circle to the west of C 
Horn, while to the eastward it in places advances 
to the northward of that line, which is no doubt 
owing to the situation of the land. From the 
great quantities of ice to be found drifting in all 
parts of the ocean in high southern latitudes, I am 
induced to believe that the formation of the ice- 
islands is much more rapid than is generally sup- 
posed. ‘Ihe manner of their formation claimed 
much of my attention while among them, and I 
think it may be explained satisfactorily and with- 
out difficulty. In the first place, 1 conceive that 
ice requires a nucleus, whereon the fogs, snow, 
and rain may congeal and accumulate; this the 
land affords. Accident then separates part of this 
mass of ice from the land, when it drifts off, and 
is broken into many pieces, and part of this may 
again join that which is in process of formation. 

**From the accumulation of snow, such a mass 
speedily assumes a flat or table-topped shape, and 
continues to increase. As these Jayers accumu- 
late, the field-ice begins to sink, each storm (there 
of frequent occurrence) tending to give it more 
weight. ‘The part which is now attached to the 
land remains aground, whilst that which is more 
remote, being in deep water, is free tosink. ‘The 
accumulated weight on its outer edge produces 
fissures or fractures at the point where it takes the 
ground, which the frosts increase; thus separated, 
the surface again becomes horizontal, and con- 
tinues to receive new layers from snow, rain, and 
even fogs, being still retained to the parent mass 
by the force of attraction. ‘The have no 
small influence in contributing to the accumulation: 
some idea may be formed of the increase from 
this cause, from the fact, that during a few hours 
the ice accumulated to the thickness of 
of an inch on our rigging and spars, 
ther rain or snow fell. bt may, therefore, 
be safely asserted that these icebergs are at 
on the increase; for there are few days, 
to our experience in this climate, 
mode of precipitation does 
high latitud 
tions, ice seldom melts. ‘The temperature of even 
the summer months being rarely the freez- 
ing point, masses of a thousand feet in thickess 
might require but a few years to form. 
were seen in a of 
two hundred feet above the surface 
posed its stratification in horizontal 
Six inches in thickness, 
icebergs are fully formed, they have 
strated are tll-sided, 
varying from one hundred and eighty to two hun- 
dred and ten feet in height. ‘These were fre- 
quently found by us in their original situation, 
attached to the land and having the 
stratification distinet!y visible. 


fous 


quarter 
though nei- 
I think, 
all times 
according 
in which some 
not prevail in_ these 
es, where, according to our observa- 


above 


Icebergs 
five to 
h ex- 
lavers from 

When the 
a tabular and 


yw 


from 
and eac 


\| stages formation, 


feet to four 


appearance, and perfect! 


horizontal 
‘*In some places we sailed for 
miles togetiier, 
wall, from one 
feet in height, 
bergs found 


more than fifty 
alon ya straight and perpendi cul ir 
hundred and fifty to two hundred 
with the land behind it. The ice- 
along the coast afloat were from a 
quarter of a mile to five miles in length; their sep- 
aration from the land may be effected by sever 
frost rending them asunder, after which the violent 
and frequent storms may be considered a sufficent 
cause to overcome the at 
to the parent 
exhibit the dec ay, being found fil 
sixty miles from the land, and for the most par 


with their surfaces inclined at a considerable angle 


attraction which holds them 


mass. un their next stage they 


process of ly of 


to the horizon. This is 
the position of the centre 
the 

= By our observa 


caused by a change in 
of gravity, arising from 
waves, 
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ing lower latitudes, as their distance from the 
land increases, found in all stages of de- 
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and 
they are 
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arche 


incon- 
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** While 


signs 


in this state, 


they rarely exhibit any 
of stratification, 


and some appear to be 
formed of a soft and porous ice; others are quite 
blue; others again show a green tint, and are of 
hard flinty ice. Large ice-islands are seen that 
co their tabular tops nearly entire until they 
reach a low latitude, wh 


en their dissolution rap- 
idly ensues; whilst some 


have lost all resemblance 
to their original formation, and had evidently been 
overturned, The of actually rending 
asunder was not witnessed by any of the vessels, 
although in the Flying-F ish, when during fogs 
they were in close proximity to large ice-islands, 
they inferred from the loud crashing, and the sud- 
den splashing of the s 


process 


aon her, that such occur- 

As the bergs gradually 
become worn by the abrasion of the sea, they in 
many cases form large overhanging shelves, about 
two or three feet above the water, extending out 
ten or twelve feet; the under part of this project- 
ing mass exhibits the earance of a collection of 
icicles hanging from it. The temperature of the 
water when ebergs, was found below 
or about the freezing point. 
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“Our data for their actual drift, th 
gether positive, are probably the be 
had, far 
ity 
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ugh not alto- 
that can be 
ascertaing the velo- 
lower | our 


al 
ind will g towards 


their 


of progress to ititudes; 


observations also furnish some 


estimate of the 
time in which they 


are formed. On our Way 
south, we did not fall in with ice-islands until we 
reached latitude 61° S. The Pe Was the 
first to return, and nearly upon the track by which 
ve had gone south; 
§5° S. 


acock 


the last seen by her was in 
The Vincennes, on her return fifty 
later, saw them in 51° S. The Porpoise, about 
the in 53° S. The observation in the 
Vineennes gives a distance of ten degrees of Jati- 
tude, or six hundred miles to be passed over in 
filty days, which 
hour; or, taking 
more rapid rate 
fourths of a 


lays 


same time, 


would give about half 
the Peacock’s 
would be given, nearly three. 
mile. Many icebergs were met in 
the latitude of 42° S., by outward-bound ships to 
Sydney, in the month of November; these, | 
learned, were much worn, and showed lofty pin- 
nacles, exhibiting no appearance of having ever 
been of a tabular form. ‘These no doubt are such 
as were detached during a former season, and 
being disengaged from the barrier, would be natu- 
rally, early the next season, drifted by the easterly 
current as well as the westerly wind would 
pursue the direction they give them. The y would 
therefore be driven to the northeast as far as the 
southwest winds prevail, and when these veer to 
the westward would receive an easterly direction. 
It is where these winds prevail that they are most 
frequently found by the outward bound vessels— 
between the latitudes-of 40° and 50° S. 

‘Respecting the period time required for 
the formation of these ice-islands, much light ean- 
not be expected to be thrown on the subject; but 
the few facts derived from observations lead to 
some conclusions. Many of them were measured, 
and their altitude found to be from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty feet; eighty distinct  stratifica- 
tions were counted in some of the highest, and in 
the smallest thirty, which appeared to average a 
little more than two feet in thickness. Supposing 
the average fall of snow in these high latitudes tw 
be an inch a day, or thirty feet a year, the largest 
icebergs would take more than thirty years to 
form. ‘They were seen by us in all the stages of 
their growth, and all bore unequivocal marks of 
ihe same origin. ‘The distance from the 
which they were forming, fully satisfied 
their fresh water could be derived 
snows, &c. 

‘*'The movement of the ice along the coast is 
entirely to the westward, and all the large ranges 
of ive-islands and 
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to the southeast occasionally bring clear weather, 
interrupted by flurries of snow; the north wind is 
light, and brings thick fogs, attended by a rise of 


temperature. Extremes of weather are experi- 
enced in rapid succession, and it ts truly a fickle 
climate. 

(To be continued. 


: +o+es 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN GERMANY. 

We have referred more than once to the schism 
yow going on in the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany. ‘The following, illustrative of this 
event, is taken from the Living Age, and, with 
the speculations of the writer as to the probable 
results of this movement on the state of society in 
Europe, will no doubt be interesting to some of 
our readers. 

Too little is known in this country of Ronge, 
Czersky, and their followers, to supply materials 
{ur an estimate of the character and importance ol 
the new schism in the Roman Catholic church of 


nany. But the sect is probably strong and 


increasing, since the mob have betaken themselves 


wer 


to break windows and pelt princes in its behalf; 
that being the test by which governments in all 
uges have agree d to measure the reality and inten- 
sity of religious or political enthusiasm, 

‘To those who have paid attention to the progress 
of opinion among the Roman Catholics of Germany 
for the last half century, the defection of Ronge, 
ind the apparently rapid progress of his doctrines, 
are not surprising. His secession is no unprepar- 
ed or isolate | events it ts rather the natural couse- 
quence of a number of preparatory incidents.— 
About 1798, the priest Bee bee of Paderborn ( West- 
phalia) was imy ptisoned by order r his ecck slastt- 
cal superiors, the Prebe nds of the Cathedral. He 
never was brought to trial: the prime bishop and 
his councillors felt that a rash step had been taken, 
and connived at the old man’s escape into a secu- 
jar and Protestant territory. ‘The rest of his life 
was wasted in litigation wih those who incarcer- 
ated but dared not bring a definite charge against 
him. Extracts (MS.) from his journal, written in 
confinement, are in our possession; and it indieates 
his offence with sufficient clearness. He had been 
in the habit of instituting Sunday schools; he had 
expressed a conviction that the religious proces- 
sions of both sexes from village to village with the 
images of saints, in the c ‘OUuTsE O f which hiqui or was 
offered to the ** pilgrims’ "ate very fvenlinene and 
accepted by them, were productive of indecorums 
d graver offences against morality; he was in- 
volved in a controversy with other priests on the 
relative importance of such i rmal ol servances 

ud the observance of moral duties; discouraged 
$ superiors, in the heat ef argument he did 
not scruple to glance at the gallantry and general 


laxity of the prebe nds who owed their stalls to 


their ** quarterings;’’ and finally, he spoke of Lu- 
ther as a great man, whose rebellion against the 

h was extenuated by the abuses against which 
he had struggled in vain. At that time and since, 
there have been not a few Beckers among the in- 


lerior Roman Catholie clergy, scattered 


Germany, uninfluential because they had no com- 


ition with each othe 


through 
' r, and because their su- 
eriors judiciously refrained from ee 
them. ‘here was another powerful element at 
Work to modify the creed of the German adher-|i 

is of the Italian church. Under the empire, 
ecclesiastical electors and other prelates possess- 
ing secular jurisdiction necessatily had each his 
staff of secular councillors. Like almost all the 
terary class of their country, the ablest and most 
energetic of these men were about the beginning 
or the present ce nwury disciples of the French 
R volutionary school of politics; and more th 


one of the dignified clergy themselves had le: 
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ings that way. At the disruption of the empire, 
an elector of Mayence did not seruple to take up- 
on him the office of Furst Primas of the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. 
free-thinking dignitaries and their councils, latent 
dissent within the church continued to gain ground. 
The personal impunity with which Hermes, Van 
kick, and others have disseminated their neological 
opinions, and the perseve ring, clamorous urgency 
of the Silesian priesthood to be allowed to take 
unto themselves wives, with many other local 
phenomena of a kindred character, have long con- 
vinced the observant that reform (or innovation 
from within was at hand in the German province 
of the Romish church. Ronge and Czersky, like 
most other ecclesiastical and political reformers, 
are little more than accidents—the local weather- 
flaw, that becomes, in an atmosphere 
with electricity, the nucleus of a storm. 


Under the protection olf these 


saturated 


What direction the movement will take—what 
consequences it will lead to—may admit, in the 
quaint language of the author of Urn Burial, of 
‘** a wide conjecture.”’ Its more immediate effects 
in Germany will possibly disturb the territorial 
relations and balance of power in the confederacy. 
The reigning house in Saxony appears to have 
opposed itself with keen partisanship to the Ger- 
man Catholics. ‘The proselytizing spirit of these 
princes has long rendered them objects of jealousy 
to the zealously Protestant people over whom 
they reign. On the other hand, the Prussian gov- 
ernment appears to be countenancing the German 
Catholics, with just enough of seeming reluctance 
to take from neighbor princes any ground for re- 
monstrance. ‘The Prussian government and the 
royal house of Saxony are to all appearance plac- 
ing themselves at the heads of the opposing par- 
ties. ‘The relentless pertinacity with which Prus- 
sia has for more than a hundred years kept adding 
territory to territory, clearly indicates what is like- 
ly to be, under these circumstances, the result of 
any popular comaton and the insult offered to 
Prince John, and the blood shed by the soldiers 
at Leipzig, may be the beginning of one. Ina 
few years, the remaining third of the Saxon Elec- 
torate may be annbxed to Prussia. 

But it is not likely that the effects of the move- 
ment among the Roman Catholics of Germany 
will be confined to that country. Though diff ised 
over many lands, the Roman Catholic church is 
one body; a disturbance in any part of it vibrates 
immediately through the whole. In certain states 
of the public opinion of the church, it is peculiar- 
ly liable to be weakened by assaults like that of 
Ronge. It is note isy to parry an argument that 
apres is to the evidence of the senses. Many who 
would pay little attention to abstract reasoning 
against the miraculous virtues of the holy coat of 
Treves, are shaken when they are told that there 
are actually three holy coais in existence, all pos- 
sessed of equal virtues. by persisting to attribute 
infallibitity to the office of priest, (if not to the 
office-bearer,) the Romish church lays itself bare 
to attacks which cannot reach Protestant sects, 
who attribute infallibility to Scripture alone, and 
can always withdraw from an untenable position 
under the cover of a “ misinterpretation.”” A Pro- 
testant error weakens only the individual, a Ro- 
man Catholic error weakens the chureh. The 
effects of a controversy like that raised by Ronge 

‘an be confined to the country or district in which 
it originates only when the Roman Catholics of 
other countries are pot pre disposed to controversy. 
But over most part of Europe they are at this mo- 
ment so predisposed. In Switzerland, the Jesuit 
controversy has opened a door to the sectaries of 
Ronge. In France, the University controversy 


has had the same effect. In Belgium, the priests 


have not always used the influence wisely which! 


he Revolution threw into their hands. In Ire- 
ind, the M’ Hales and Higgenses are not ill-adapt- 


ee ee 


ed to be precursors of some Irish Ronge; and the 
ardor of some ecclesiastical repealers is likely 
enough to predispose the Catholic aristocracy to 
aschism. As at the time of the eae Re- 
formation, the Italian priesthood will in all prob- 
ibility make it a question of national ascendancy 
in the chureh; and Austria, from fear of all inno- 
vation, will support them. In lialy and the Aus- 
trian dominions, the schism least likely to be 
elt; though in the latter, German Catholicism 
may find a point d’appui in ‘Transylvania, while 
in the more sequestered districts of Moravia and 
Bohemia the traditional influence of the doctrines 
of the Moravian Brothers and John of Huss may 
not yet be utterly extinct. 

The progress of this new sect is a matter of 
general interest; for it may alter the relations of 
internal parties in most European states, and di- 
minish or increase the territories of leading mem- 
bers of the great European confederation. 


—+~s.eoer 


From the “Journal of an African Cruiser.” 
We extract the following account of Hicks, 
‘once a slave in Kentucky, and afterwards in 
New Orleans.”’ 


He is now a commission merchant in Monrovia, 
doing a good business worth four or five thousand 
dollars per annum. Writing an elegant hand, he 
uses this accomplishment to the best advantage by 
inditing letters, on all occasions, to those who can 
give him business. If a French vessel shows her 
flag in the harbor, the colonel’s krooman takes a 
letter to the master, writien in his native language. 
If an American man-of-war, he writes in English, 
offering his services, and naming some person as 
his intimate friend, who will probably be known 
on board. ‘Then he is so hospitable, and his 
house always so neat, and his table so good—his 
lady, moreover, is such a friendly, pleasant-tem- 
pered person, and so good-looking, into the bar- 
gain—that it is really a fortunate day for the 
stranger in Liberia, when he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Colenel and Mrs. Hicks. - Brety day, 
after the business of the morning is concluded, 
the colonel dresses for dinner, which appears up- 
on the table at three o’clock. He presides with 
genuine elegance and taste: his stories are good 
and his quotations amusing. ‘To be sure, he oc- 
casiopally commits little mistakes, such, for in- 
stance, as speaking of America as his alma mater; 
but, on the whole, even without any allowance 
for a defective education, he appears wonderfully 
weil. One circumstance is too indicative of strong 
sense, as well as good taste, not to be mentioned; — 
he is not ashamed of his color, but speaks of it 
without constraint, and without effort. Most co- 
lored men avoid alluding to their hue, thus betray- 
ing a morbid sensibility on the point, as if it were 
a disgraceful and afflictive dispensation. " alenaeilies 
the colonel and his lady make many friends, and 
are as apparently happy, and as truly respectable, 
as any couple here or elsewhere. 

ooe> 
RAILROAD SPECULATION IN ENGLAND. 

From accounts received from abroad, it appears 
that a great mania is at this time prevailing in 
Exngtand in railroad speculation, the latter rival- 
ling in the extent and recklessness of its opera- 
tions the famous South sea scheme of 1720, and 
likely, in the view of all judicious persons, {o ter- 
minate in a manner equally disastrous to those 


concerned in it. The following from the 7imes, 
given to the public in a tone of warning, will con- 
vey to our readers some useful information on the 


subject: 


** We have carefully investigated the amount of 
capital embarked in railways, the number of 
shares in the market, and the value of the premi- 
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ums upon them. It appears that 44 companies 
have been formed during the Jast twelve months; 
of which the total capital engaged is 35,510,000/., 
the number of shares is 1,086,650, and the total 
value of the premiums on those shares as quoted 
is 3,559,000/. 

‘* We find further, that there are 58 companies, 
of which, although neither the number of shares, 
nor their nominal amount, nor the amount paid 
up is stated, yet the premiums of such as are 
quoted (and they are not many) give an average 
premium of 6/. per share: but, adopting as the 
basis of calculation the facts which appear as to 
the 44 companies of which the details are before 
us, we may assume that the capital embarked in 
these 58 companies is 16,490,000/., the number 
of shares 1,413,000, and the value of premiums is ¢ 
4,641,000/. We know further, from the General 
Share List, that the rise in the price of shares in 
the 27 companies which have existed more than 
a year, amounts on the whole to 13,491,000/.; 
the number of shares in such companies exceed- 
ing 9,100,000; the total result, then, is, that the 
number of railway-shares which are the subject of 
speculation, is as follows— 


9,100,000 


In 27 old companies, 

In 44 companies established within 
twelve months, 

In 58 new companies, 


1,086,650 
1,413,000 


Making a total of shares of 11,599,650 
The rise of price or premium on which amounts 
to 15,990,000/. ‘The capital required for the 102 
companies in the second and third classes alone 
amounts to not less than 82,000,000/.; but in ad- 
dition to this, which has reference only to rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom, we are aware of 
the names of not less than 20 foreign railways, of 
which shares to the amount of 10,100,000/. are in 
the London market alone. On account of these 
latter, remittances have already been made to the 
continent to an amount of 3,000,000/.; and it is 
impossible to estimate the probable remittances in 
twelve months to come at less than 10,000,000/. 
of money. It is difficult, indeed, to assign limits 
to the extent to which demands may be made here 
with reference to foreign railways; for as the laws 
of Belgium prohibit the sale of any share in a 
railway until the works are completed and the 
operations on the railroad commenced, there is a 
manifest inducement to the speculator in that 
country to extend, by every possible means, trans- 
actions in this country which in his own are 
effectually prevented.” 

The printed list returned to the House of Com- 
mons, of persons holding shares in the several 
railways submitted to parliament, to an amount 
exceeding 2,000/., which includes women and 
subordinates in official situations as subscribers 
for such enormous sums as 50,000/, to 600,000/., 
shows how few are possessed of the means to 
realize their engagements. ‘The list of subseri- 
bers under 2,000/. would very likely prove to be 
equally fictitious; and speculations in foreign rail- 
ways stand in the same category. ‘From these 
facts two circumstances are evident—first, that the 
demand for payments on shares of foreign rail- 
ways must create at an early perio: a pressure on 
the money-market of this country; and secondly, 
that, independently of such a drain for foreign re- 


mittanee, the sums required for the fulfilment of 


domestic engagements exceed the surplus capital 
properly applicable to such purposes, and can only 
be supplied, if supplied at all, by an extensive sale 
of other securities.” 
Moreover, in the temporary 
tion occasioned by the ee of the bill for 
regulating joint stock banks in Scotland, 
tage has been taken “ to establish in that country 
joint-stock banks on dangerous principles, the 
profits of which are mainly to depend upon ad- 


absence of restric- 


advan- 


ing all. 


vances to be made upon the security of railway 
shares,”’ 

How far these facts differ from those recorded 
in the history of the South Sea bubble of 1720, 
excepting in the nines of encouragement from 
the government, the reader may judge. ‘Those 
even who deem themselves moderate in their spec- 
ulations may be dragged into the vortex by the 
recklessness of others, who, without capiti al, 
exist on the probability of an advance in prices, 
and in their efforts to promote that advance are 
hastening the explosion. ‘If evidence of such 
results, taken from later times, be required, we 
might safely refer to the periods of 1825-6 and 
1835-6. At both periods inordinate spec ulations, 
by means of commercial companies in the one 
ease, and by investments in foreign securiiies in 
the other, led to disasters from which the country 
did not recover for some years afierwards.”’ 

‘** From such grievous disasters we believe that 
there is yet time to escape, if those who hold high 
stations in the commercial world will only decid- 
edly discountenance this speculative gambling by 
not accepting as security fictitious railway stock, 
and by withholding their countenance as well as 
their credit from those who are engaged in such 
hazardous transactions.”’ 


a 


SHOULD PARENTS SCOLD? 


It has neither reason, religion, common sense 
nor experience to recommend it. While there are 
reasons many and mighty, to justify its total aboli- 
tion. It sours the temper of the children; so that 
one thorough scolding prepares the way for two 
or three more. It sours your temper, provided it 
is sweet, which is a question; if you are prone to 
scold, the more you will have to scold, and be- 
cause you have become crosser, and your children 
likewise. 

Scolding alienates the hearts of your children. 
Depend upon it, they cannot love you as well af- 
ter you have berated them as they did before.— 
You may approach thei with firmness and de- 
cision—you may punish with severity adequate to 
the nature of their offence, and they will feel the 
justice of your conduet and love you notwithstand- 
But they hate se olding. It stirs up the 
bad blood, while it discloses your weakness, and 
lowers you in their esteem. Especially at night, 
when they are about to retire, their hearts should 
be melted and moulded with voices of kindness, 
that they may go to their slumber with thoughts 
of love stealing around their souls, and whispering 
peace. 

+. o> 
EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

It is said that at that period of his life when the 
consequences of his infatuated conduct had fully 
developed themselves in unforeseen reverses, 
Napoleon, driven to the necessity of defending 
himself within his own kingdom, with the shat- 
tered remnant of his army, had taken up a posi- 
tion at Brienne, the very spot where he had re- 
ceived the rudiments of his early education, when, 
unexpectedly, and while he was anxiously em- 
ployed in a practical application of those military 
principles which first exercised the energies of his 
young mind in the college of Brienne, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the sound of the church 
clock. ‘The pomp of his imperial court, and even 
the glories of Marengo and of Austerlitz, faded for 
a moment from his regard, and almost from his 
recollection. Fixed for a while to the spot on 
which he stood, in motionless attention to the 
well-known sound, he at length gave utterance to 
his feelings, and condemned the tenor of all his 
subsequent life, by econfessiug that the hours then 
brought back to his secollection were happier than 
any he had experienced throughout the whole 
course of his tempestuous career.—Aidd., 


inear Richmond, 


IPLAIN AND FANCY 


CARRIER PIGEON, 

A somewhat novel incident occurred very re- 
cently at the terminus of the South-western Rail. 
way at Vauxhall. A earrier-pigeon was seen jy 
an exhausted stafe; it was caught by hand, but 
afterwards. A label was appended 
to one of its legs, addressed to the Duke of Well. 
ington, which stated that three pigeons were 
thrown up at the island of Ichaboe, and bore date 
July, 1845. The distance is computed to be be. 
tween two and three thousand miles from the 
place where the pigeon appears to have been lib. 
erated, to its destination in London. ‘The bird. 
with its appendage, was immediately forwarded 
to Apsley House; and the Duke of Wellington, 
by an autograph note, the next d: 1y courteously 
acknowledged the receipt from the party who 
sent the bird. It has been stuffed; and in the 
process it has been discovered that the bird was 
shot, otherwise there can be no doubt it would 
have reached home; and it is supposed not to 
have had strength to cross the ‘Thames.— Corres. 
pondent of the Morning Post. 


died shortly 
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A Singular Bird, not noticed by Audubon or 
Wilson, was shot a few days since at Manchester, 
Va. It measured across the 
wings, three feet, within a fraction. The bill, 
which was rounded and all the length nearly of the 
same size, measured seven inches, not from its 
insertion, but from the cessation of the feathers, 
The plumage was of the mahogany color of the 
Woodcock, but paler, and not so richly painted, 
When first shot and crippled the bird was ex- 
tremely fat, vieing with the Sora or Rice Bird in 
this respect. It was slightly shot in the head, and 


ithe person who shot it, being extremely anxious 


to preserve it, used all possible pains to find for it 
suitable food, trying its appetite with ail tempta- 
tions. It would partake only of worms and in- 
sects, rejecting grain, and thus proving its family 
to be, not Partridge, nor Pheasant, nor Turkey— 
but Kildea, Tilter, Plover and Curlew. It lan- 
guished for a few days. 
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Now that the most eventful session of Parlia- 
ment recorded in railway history has reached its 
close, we are enabled to announce, from our off- 
cial returns, the following as the great results of 
legislation. Parliament has sanctioned the 
construction of 2,090 miles of new railways in 
England and Scotland, and of 560 miles i int Ireland. 
‘This is in effect to double the extent of the rail- 
ways of Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland. ‘The 
capital authorized to be raised in shares for this 
purpose amounts to 31,680,000/., exclusive of 
6,800,000/. required for the Irish lines; making 
in all 34,480,000/. ‘The cost of the new railways 
per mile will be thus very much less than that o! 
existing lines. ‘The average of the new is nearly 
15,000/. per mile, and that of the old exceeds 
30,0007. per mile.—J?ailway Chronicle. 


aweer 


its 


The surface of the earth is 196,862,266 square 
miles, and its solidity 257,726,934,416 cubic 
miles. Not more than one-fifth of the whole 
earth is habitable by man. ‘The mean depth o 
the ocean is about 3 miles, and the mean height 
of mountains above the level of the ocean is 1; 
miles. Distribute this land equally over the bot 
tom of the ocean, and the waters would cover the 
whole face of the earth. 
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